H8                            DEATH  AND  TO-MORROW
confidence in the last vet. So I went and found Robert, who know
Docteur Briand, the best vet in Paris. He rang him up, made an
appointment, and then there was a long argument how to take Dodo
to the rue Jouffroy, which was quite far, Robert settled lite argu-
ment by taking Dodo in his arms and starting clown the forest of
stairs. We covered her up in blankets; thus we managed to get her
into the Metro, where clogs weren't allowed. The coach was
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crowded, but when the good people of Paris saw it was a pauvrc
toutou they gave us scats.
Do etc ur 13 Hand, a fine old man with a line white beard, examined
my friend and said she had distemper, but added, looking at my
frightened face, that there was every chance of saving her provided
she ate well and was given a daily injection. I should bring her
back on Monday.
For me distemper is something terrible, final. When my brother
and I were tiny children we lost our first two clogs, two collies,
from distemper, and because 1 hardly ever have been without a
dog all through my unreasonable, stormy life, distemper followed
me as an evil shadow. Now it was here again; and for mo., in those
days of tribulation and faith, it was impossible to visuali'/e my road
without those orchid-like ears and deep, limpid eyes beside me.
We were to bring Cooky, too, on Monday, for he was bound to
get it from his mother. There were lots of medicines and phials
to buy, so tucking my sorrow away I talked glibly to the clients of
the Montmartre Malcr.
On the Sunday that followed, same as on any old Sunday, a lull
came after luncheon, and in the square, with lots of empty tables
around, I saw two Germans on horseback appearing from behind
the Bohcmc; an, officer and a trooper. When they dismounted the
officer sat down and ordered a drink, while the soldier stood with
the horses and waited. There was something familiar about those
horses and horsemen. I went up to the trooper and asked him to
what cavalry regiment they belonged. He said both the officer and
he were Uhlans. A little shiver ran through me. My dream of
9th May had come true. But the JJic who fought to the end in my
dream was nowhere.
I can say nothing, however, against the Paris policemen. Their
position was a ticklish one, to put it mildly. But one of the early
days of occupation I noticed one standing in the square wearing all
his decorations. The Germans stopped and stared at the medals.
A small ring of Germans was round him. To stare unblushingly was
a German habit, as was asking endless personal questions. The flic